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call data, but it is the first monographic report. 
It is important, methodologically, for its em- 
pirical criteria for combination of items, for 
its treatment of attitudes as cultural phenom- 
ena, and for the embedding of scale values in 
a substantive framework as dependent vari- 
ables. 

MacRae and Goldner apologize (Appendix 
A) for their “empirical” definition of universes 
of content. Items that fall together, according 
to empirical standards of internal consistency, 
are combined into a scale. Anyone interested 
in the controversy over the meaning of random 
sampling from a universe of items should read 
this report from this point of view, disregarding 
the apology. 

Unidimensionality in roll-call data suggests 
to these authors that the congressmen are using 
“common standards of judgment” (p. 316)— 
a cultural definition of attitude which is impor- 
tant because it reminds us that attitudes are 
learned and transmitted (pp. 209-10); and it 
permits the standard theory of culture to be 
applied in studies of attitude. It is interesting 
that Republicans and Democrats—in Congress 
—belong to different subcultures: their votes 
do not scale together. 

There is always danger in measuring attitudes 
after action and then using the attitudes to ex- 
plain the act. MacRae avoids all risks by treat- 
ing the attitudes expressed in roll-call votes as 
dependent variables, to be explained by refer- 
ence to such characteristics of a constituency 
as socioeconomic status, regional culture, po- 
litical “safety,” and rurality. He is in danger, 
if not in trouble, when he compares the votes 
of congressmen who stay in the House long 
enough to become committee chairmen with 
those who leave and win state-wide offices. 

Minor technical flaws appear, as when Mac- 
Rae, in a mathematical model of the representa- 
tional process, identifies candidate A with a 
value of the variable ‘‘popularity of A,” as a 
Thurstone-type item that is located on an atti- 
tude variable. In general, however, the quality 
of the monograph is high. The monograph may 
serve as a model for the longitudinal studies of 
legislatures that he urges. Meantime, it will be 
appreciated at least by teachers of courses on 
method who seek varied material for advanced 
students. 

Davip G. Hays 


The RAND Corporation 
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The Flow of Information: An Experiment in 
Mass Communication. By MEtvin L. DE- 
FLEUR and Otro N. Larsen. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. xvii+302. $4.50. 


This is the first book-length account of a 
phase of “Project Revere,” the message dif- 
fusion studies led by Stuart C. Dodd at the 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory. Three 
days after airplanes had dropped a given ratio 
of leaflets per inhabitant over eight matched 
Washington towns, interviews determined how 
many people in each knew some of the leaflet’s 
text and had seen the leaflets, picked one up, 
received one from another person, or had 
merely heard of them. The relationship between 
most of these incidence rates and the per 
capita ratio of leaflets dropped is found to 
be excellently fitted by a logarithmic function 
analogous to the Weber-Fechner law. Leaflet 
knowledge and manner of receipt are then re- 
lated to the respondent’s age, sex, and size of 
family. Leaflets passed on are distinguished 
from leaflets merely told about, and the trans- 
mitter’s age and his relationship to the recipient 
(family member, neighbor, acquaintance, or 
stranger) are examined. Finally, accuracy of 
message recall and self-reported compliance 
with instructions are related to each other and 
to the previous variables. 

The highest standards of workmanship and 
scientific responsibility were observed in the 
work itself as well as in the reporting. An 
elaborate pre-test was virtually a study in its 
own right. The careful advance design and 
every step of the experimental treatment, data 
gathering, and multivariate analysis are con- 
scientiously described. Relevant communica- 
tion theory and research are succinctly re- 
viewed, and the elements of modern “informa- 
tion theory” are presented clearly and briefly. 
The dialectic of such mundane, yet vital, issues 
as pure and applied research, sponsor’s pres- 
sures and theoretical directives, budget limita- 
tions and beckoning new research angles is 
lucidly outlined in a preface and exposed to 
the reader’s view in the body of the book. 

The use of even partially controlled experi- 
mental procedures on a genuinely sociological 
problem is to be welcomed. The attempt to say 
just how much difference a manipulable in- 
dependent variable will make is a great advance 
over the more usual goal. However, like all 
work, this, too, has its shortcomings. The con- 
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scientiousness with which findings are reported 
sometimes makes it difficult for the reader, if 
not for the authors, to see the forest for the 
trees, in spite of numerous summaries and tie- 
backs. The very fidelity with which the careful 
design is followed makes the authors occa- 
sionally overlook an interesting observation or 
possible interpretation. 

The mathematical model proves to be spec- 
tacularly successful as a predictor, but an ex- 
tended journey into the history and derivation 
of the Weber-Fechner law seems to the re- 
viewer farfetched and singularly unrewarding. 
It suggests no explanatory mechanisms, either 
“real” or “as if,” and it may be questioned 
whether this excursion was necessary in order 
to make the transition from the suggestion 
that “larger leaflet ratios will produce greater 
communication than smaller ones in some kind 
of diminishing-returns relationship” (p. 69) to 
the more specific hypothesis that “the increase 
in response . . . will be directly proportional 
to the change in stimulus intensity, and in- 
versely to the previous stimulus intensity” (p. 
109). This hypothesis provides no clues to 
the manner in which additional factors might 
be plugged into the model. Had the notion of 
“diffusion” been taken seriously in the construc- 
tion of the model, the results of Part III could 
have been fed back into the model in the form 
of assumptions about opportunities for expo- 
sure, communication’s rates and routes, individ- 
ual responsiveness, or the like. As it is, the 
mathematical and survey analyses stand side 
by side without real integration. 

Errors occur in some places but do not mar 
the general picture. A table intended to de- 
scribe adults only actually records the combined 
figures for children and adults (p. 156). The 
information-theory concept of “amount of in- 
formation received,” defined as a function of 
the proportional reduction in the number of 
possible alternative interpretations which re- 
sult from receipt of a message, is not paralleled 
by proposed measures which make no reference 
whatever to the number of alternative inter- 
pretations possible before the message was re- 
ceived (pp. 262-63). 

As is customary in social research, tests of 
statistical significance are presented religiously 
and are made to do jobs for which they are not 
suited. Time after time, a failure to find a 
significant difference is interpreted as a signif- 
icant finding of “no difference.” This leads to 
particularly odd results when coupled with the 
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authors’ habit of following a statement of the 
relationship in a 2X2 table with an additional 
statement regarding the distribution in each 
column of the table, e.g.: ‘“Table 15 shows there 
were no significant differences in the ways in 
which adults and children first contacted the 
leaflet message. .. . Thus we may accept the 
null hypothesis and conclude that age is not a 
significant variable ... adults were about equal- 
ly apt to learn the message from the physical 
as from the social channel, whereas children 
were engaged in significantly more physical than 
social diffussion” (pp. 160-61). 

In measuring goodness of fit (chap. vi), the 
confusion between a non-significant difference 
and a significant non-difference is quite sys- 
tematic. A low chi-square value (P>.05) is used 
as evidence of high correspondence between a 
predicted and observed set of values; a signifi- 
cantly high chi-square value is regarded as a 
sign that the prediction formula was unsuc- 
cessful. The former inference is unwarranted, 
while the latter is too stringent: it implies that 
the only admissible prediction formula is one 
which would duplicate observations with com- 
plete precision, except for errors of sampling 
and measurement. (That this stringent demand 
is met most of the time is a remarkable degree 
of success, even though the curves have to fit 
only eight observation points and do, of course, 
contain two ex post facto parameters—not one, 
as claimed.) 

The improvement in predictive power of the 
equation used over other possible equations is 
not shown. This could have been measured by 
the relative reduction in variance which was 
achieved. The Pearsonian yr printed on each 
graph (but symbolized by T) is probably an 
adequate substitute for the reduction in vari- 
ance, but the authors make no use of it. When 
their chi-square interpretation conflicts with 
what the 7’s show, they pause momentarily to 
remark on chi-square’s “inadequacies as a curve 
evaluation statistic,” but nevertheless adhere 
to their chi-square interpretation (pp. 133-36, 
142), 

The shortcomings of this book are by no 
means unique to it and are largely the vices of 
its virtues. Few of us are prepared to deter- 
mine just where and how a proper balance can 
be attained. If the report does, perhaps, cen- 
centrate too much on the trees at the expense 
of the forest, we should nevertheless be grate- 
ful for a sound piece of work. This is rare 
enough. All told, the book is a fine example of 
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an all-too-rare, conscientious and down-to- 
earth report of sound research which yet con- 
tains enough vision to leave the reader a better- 
educated man. 

HERBERT MENZEL 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


The Politics of Despair. By HADLEY CANTRIL. 
New York: Basic Books, 1958. Pp. xv-+269. 
$5.00. 


Hadley Cantril’s book is a major effort to 
study political behavior in an ample framework. 
Cantril seeks to bridge the gap from limited 
empirical data to large analytical categories— 
from a survey of Communist voters to “the 
politics of despair.”” He does so in a foreign 
setting—among lower-class protest voters of 
France and Italy—remote from the American 
conditions in which our current understanding 
of survey methods and political choices has been 
parochialized. Moreover, his context and cases 
face the great issues arising out of the con- 
temporary crisis in Western society. 

To study the protest voter where he is strong- 
est, as in France and Italy, is to study Western 
society where it is weakest. Cantril writes: ‘““The 
Communist protest voter was chosen as a con- 
crete situation ... because protest voting springs 
from a state of mind that seems most appropri- 
ately described as a crisis in faith. The protest 
voter, like the Communist Party member in 
non-Communist countries, has lost faith in the 
‘system.’ But while the militant Communist has 
found a new faith in the Party, the protest voter 
has not.” 

From a sequence of interviews between 1955 
and 1957 Cantril seeks to understand how the 
protest voter finds significance in the circum- 
stances and events of his world. The psychoso- 
cial syndrome of the protest voter, as it emerges 
from his studies, is the sense of relative depriva- 
tion. This concept gains richness in the post- 
war setting of France and Italy, where relative 
deprivation is the clue to a historic reshaping 
of the European psyche. The Italian and espe- 
cially French economies have made notable 
strides in accelerating gross national product 
during recent years, but the reshaping of social 
institutions (particularly for redistributing per 
capita income) has not balanced the accelerat- 
ing demands of the lower social orders for larger 
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shares of the national wealth and welfare. And 
it is a process of major interest to students of 
international communication that the lower 
orders elsewhere nowadays tend to assess their 
lot in American terms. The interviews show 
that the deprivation of the workers is relative 
—stimulated by comparison of one’s own lot 
with the paid vacations of fonctionnaires, the 
autos and TV sets of foremen, the clothes and 
education of the children of the patrons. The 
personnel director of a large French industrial 
plant summarized concisely: ‘“This poverty is 
relative; it is a psychological poverty” (p. 48). 

Cantril interprets the great issue of social 
policy raised for Western society by the protest 
voter as an absence of “faith,” and concludes: 
“Only when the protest voter begins to experi- 
ence in his own life the psychological conse- 
quences of new value-symbols . . . which are 
congenial to his whole being, will the abstrac- 
tions he now blames for his troubles .. . really 
lose their reality. And only when their reality 
disappears will the protest voter also disappear” 
(p. 211). 

Knowing that “faith” as an analytic category 
is suspect in social science, Cantril takes a chap- 
ter to specify and illustrate the six main in- 
gredients of faith, which he conceives as a state 
of being that, like confidence or contentment, 
can be lost. It is doubtful, however, whether his 
exposition, which adapts William James’s famil- 
iar ratio Self-Esteem — Success/Pretensions so 
that one can write Faith=Gratification/Ex- 
pectations, adds much to our understanding of 
“faith” or of the protest voter. Thus Cantril 
tells us that “a large segment of the French and 
Italian populations have lost faith in the social, 
economic, and political institutions and prac- 
tices that together make up what people so 
frequently refer to as the present ‘system’ .. .” 
(p. 65). On Cantril’s view of faith as the su- 
preme state of political being, this should be a 
situation virtually irreparable within the present 
framework of European society. But then he 
summarizes his interview data as follows: “Yet, 
while the protest voter is against the ‘system’ 
... many things about his personal world... 
give him satisfaction and happiness: his family, 
some aspects of his job, his freedom to join 
his friends at the bistro and express his gripes, 
his privacy, his social security benefits, his per- 
sonal responsibilities, and his sense of impor- 
tance in his neighborhood” (p. 207). 

One might do well to consider the hypothesis 
that the protest voter would prefer a milder 
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